again. No good. No sleep. Only the great, the almost
unbeatable torment that these fourteen days were almost
over, that nothing lasted for ever, and that afterwards
he would be alone again, bound to his unhappy and
stupid chemical life.

After a few hours Ambrosius had worried himself into
a hot and resentful anger; so he got up, bathed himself
with cold water, dressed himself and decided to go down
to the beach and spend the night there. The garden was
full of a strange whispering, extravagant life: it throbbed
from innumerable blossoms, exuded from innumerable
stems, jagged the air with palm fronds. The small orange-
tree spread its scent and fruit beneath it, the mimosa had
scattered its golden pollen and stood diere with closed
leaves and exhausted flowers. This crowding life forced
a sigh from the bottom of Ambrosius* heart. He found
the terrace by a vague light that must have come from the
myriad stars, for there was no moon to be seen. The
Milky Way spread a shining veil, very low, over the sea.
A silvery haze hung between the sky and die water, and
each wave drew a gleaming line in the darkness. The
breakers were dying away and singing with a gentle,
deep, dark voice. Ambrosius sat down on the bench. He
had come without his gksses and so saw a confused and
dreamlike picture of the night. His hand could still feel
the warmth of the sun stored up in the stone on which he
leant his head. From time to time stars in great bunches
like grapes fell from the sky into the sea in a cosmic
wastefulness, and soon Ambrosius himself resolved into
the night, like a solitary, circling world.

After an incalculable time a slight noise approached
the terrace, and Ambrosius was startled to see a figure,
light, and as though walking in its sleep, coming up
from the sea. He recognised a woman with wet hair.
She was wearing a thin silk dressing-gown, and her